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9. Water boiled in the clothes-boiler or teakettles can be quickly 
cooled by placing pitchers of it, covered with sterile towels, in a dishpan 
or foot-tub of cracked ice. 

10. A chafing-dish of water kept boiling during the operation is a 
great convenience. 

11. Salt solution filtered into household preserving-jars can be 
sterilized in the wash-boiler with the other articles. 

12. A stretcher can be improvised by slipping two window-poles or 
broom-handles into the folds of a sheet folded the proper size and 
securely fastened with safety-pi s. , 

13. The Trendelenburg position can be secured by using an ordi¬ 
nary kitchen chair comfortably padded with a rubber-covered pillow and 
sheet, the back of the chair Leirg.placcd under the patient. 

14. The patient can be put in the lithotomy position by placing 
under the knees a padded walking-stick, to the ends of which is fastened 
a sheet folded diagonally and passed under the shoulders. 


THE DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE HEAD OF A 
SMALL HOSPITAL 

By NANCY C. CADMUS 
Superintendent Faxton Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 

In the consideration of the duties of the head of a small institu¬ 
tion the difficulties to be confronted naturally present themselves, one 
of the first being the problem of a profitable distribution of her time 
and energy. She is expected to be, and iB, personally responsible in every 
department. To be sure, she can work these separate departments in a 
large measure by deputies if she possess the quality of generalship. 
Still, even then she is the one who must know all details and be able 
to answer to her superiors in the professional, financial, and executive 
departments. It is she who must familiarize herself with the best 
channels and methods of purchasing hospital commodities of every 
possible kind that may be required, in order that she may know whether 
all expenditures are being made to the best possible advantage. It is 
she who must see that the building is kept in good, safe condition, that 
the sanitation is properly attended to, that the ordinary cleaning is not 
being neglected, that waste or misuse are not being practised. She 
should be an expert in household economics, as well as a good financier. 

While it is true that the purchasing in some hospitals is done 
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through a committee, even then she certainly is responsible for the 
requisitions. 

Again, it falls to her to be responsible for the general atmosphere 
of the institution. 

Are those who for various reasons come within its doors to find a 
courteous, business-like reception, and in spite of their oftentimes very 
trying methods of procedure to go away feeling very comfortable, with¬ 
out just knowing why? It is she , the head, who must be able to establish 
such conditions. Another feature that is of no small moment is the 
help. In this day of irresponsible, shifty laborers, who expect the money, 
but oftentimes have little or no disposition to earn it, or who leave imme¬ 
diately upon any suggestion being made that their work might be im¬ 
proved, it is no mean question that she has to deal with. She must 
have the work done, but, also, she must not demand much, or she will 
doubtless be short in her force. 

The proper adjustment of supplies, both hospital and domestic, must 
receive exceedingly careful attention, both as to their selection and dis¬ 
tribution,—yes, and the use following, lest misuse prevail. 

All who occupy this position of head of a small hospital where the 
work is done by pupil nurses find a field in this respect that requires 
tireless vigilance and instruction. 

I am sure many will echo my cry for better practical teaching of 
girls in their homes. Whereas they should come to us well taught along 
ordinary lines, they oftentimes seem as deficient in ordinary common- 
sense as many of the servant class. Why should a young woman who has 
had no practical teaching as to the value of gas, water, the care of bed¬ 
ding, paint, hard wood, etc., be expected to appreciate these and other 
things when she comes into a hospital where there seems to be such an 
abundance? The evidence of lack of knowledge of the principles that 
underlie thrift and true economy is pitiful in many cases, and one is 
often led to exclaim, “ Is it any wonder there are so many poor in the 
world?” 

Another problem which such a superintendent of whom we are 
speaking must face is her relations with the medical profession. Each 
physician or surgeon is naturally interested in his own patients and 
affairs, and, as a rule, when he makes a request for a bed it means an 
inconvenience to him to be refused. In order to take care of all the 
situations arising in her relations with them, infinite tact is certainly 
needed. 

Physicians’ lives are necessarily subject to many irregularities; 
still, on the other hand, in order to do good, effective work in a hospital 
there must be system, but, alas! just here lies the difficulty—the phy- 
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sician wants to do his work when it best suits him. The task of regu¬ 
lating the work without giving offence affords wide opportunities for a 
wonderful display of nicety of judgment and tact. 

While no man working upon a hospital staff can have any respect 
for a woman who is not efficient, still, it must be very irritating to 
come in contact with one who is domineering and demands too absolute 
recognition of her authority. Man by nature is more or less oblivious to 
details; woman, on the contrary, is very prone to be chained down by 
them, and with her keen realization of the little things that make up 
so large a part of life in a hospital, the point where necessary control 
shall end and the danger of over-rule begin is not always easy to deter¬ 
mine. 

In the matter of hospital internes one often meets with many per¬ 
plexing conditions. If a superintendent is fortunate enough to have 
for pupils young women who understand themselves and the underlying 
principles of good social usage, she is indeed fortunate, for such young 
women will understand the impropriety of allowing anything to inter¬ 
fere with the work of a hospital, and, further, they will quickly show 
a wrongly disposed interne the impossibility of treating them other than 
courteously because they chance to be in a public life. Such young 
women will have little difficulty in maintaining good standards, but all 
superintendents are not so fortunate as to secure such perfect young* 
ladies, and, unfortunately, are often compelled to pronounce themselves 
in no uncertain way. The interne is an officer of the institution, and a 
right-minded one will recognize that it devolves upon him to aid in 
maintaining a dignified, business-like atmosphere. But if the young 
men who hold these positions do not properly estimate them, then trouble 
is before us, and unpleasantnesses are bound to occur. 

To return to our first proposition, namely, the question of the 
profitable distribution of time and energy of such a superintendent, an 
expression from the different women occupying these positions would be 
very valuable. Let us suppose the following to be a general outline of 
the day’s duties: First, a visit to the domestic department and diet 
nurse; next, rounds over the hospital, visiting each and every patient, 
instructing, criticising, planning, and adjusting the nurses and their 
work. The morning’s mail often demands considerable time. Then 
the planning for hours and half-day relief for the nurses, the probable 
visits of the treasurer and hospital visitors, the coming and going of 
patients and their friends, a visit over the nurses’ dormitory, the ordering 
of drugs and other supplies, and, in a surgical hospital, a day with pos¬ 
sibly two surgeries running with the attendant rush and necessary vigi¬ 
lance ; then the coming on of night, with several patients partially or not 
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at all recovered from the anaesthetic. In addition, there will necessarily 
be many incidental—and accidental, too, I fear—happenings that must 
receive more or less attention. 

I wish much thought might be given to this particular field of our 
work. What should be the relation of the small hospital to the work at 
large? What suggestion can be made to aid superintendents to keep 
the professional side of the work on a good, healthy basis ? 

I trust that many others may be heard from upon this subject. 


THE NURSES’ SETTLEMENT IN RICHMOND* 

By MISS MINOR and MISS CABANISS 

The Nurses’ Settlement of Richmond has established a system of 
district or instructive visiting nursing, a source of help and comfort to 
those who can neither afford a private nurse, nor, for excellent reasons, 
enter a hospital. This system of nursing is also a valuable adjunct to 
the City Board of Health, as it is frequently possible for the intelligent 
nurse to call the attention of a physician to a case of some contagious 
disease, the family not recognizing serious symptoms, and, by aiding 
in the establishment of rigid quarantine and prompt medical care, pre¬ 
vent the spread of such diseases. 

Physicians and others requiring them can obtain at reasonable rates 
properly prepared surgical dressings. 

A diet kitchen, to supply broths and delicacies for people of means 
as well as to furnish gratis the needy district patient, also exists in 
the settlement. 

Besides the district nurses, other nurses reside at the settlement who 
give what leisure time they can afford (between private duty cases) to 
anyone requiring skilled nursing for which they cannot pay. Special 
nursing has been thus supplied in several charitable institutions and to 
some very ill district patients in this manner. 

Classes in “ Home Nursing” have also been conducted by the settle¬ 
ment nurses, and a “Loan Closet,” equipped by friends of the settle¬ 
ment and also of the Instructive Visiting Nurse Association of the 
Nurses’ Settlement, has brought untold comfort and order into many 
sick-rooms in this city since the winter of 1901. Many of the various 
guilds and societies in the churches, particularly the Daughters of In- 

* From the first annual report, a letter by Miss Minor, and a short article by 
Miss Cabaniss in the Johns Hopkins Alumnw Magazine we are able to show the 
progress and enterprise of our Virginia members.—E d.] 



